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45th Annual Convention and Exposition 
Program Arrangements Complete 


i’ the vernacular of today’s Space Age, the 45th 
Annual Convention and Manufacturers Divi- 
sion Exposition of the National Crushed Stone 
Association will go into “orbit” next February 12, 
13, and 14 at the Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Illinois. 
Preliminary reports indicate that the 1962 Con- 
vention and Exposition will be more heavily at- 
tended and prove to be more informative and 
stimulating business-wise than ever before. 

Quarry operators—as all businessmen today— 
are caught in the vise-like grip of the profit 
squeeze despite a high degree of business activity. 
Economic conditions are such that it is imperative 
that operators actively seek out the latest produc- 
tion methods and procedures and the very best in 
new machinery and equipment so as to improve 
efficiency of operation. It is no secret to pro- 
ducers of any product, whether it be crushed 
stone, steel, or automobiles, that advances in tech- 
nology and improvements in methods and pro- 
cedures are among the “key” factors in maintain- 
ing a profitably competitive business posture. 
Improved efficiency in production paves the way 
to increased production at less cost to the pro- 
ducer—the very backbone of our economic struc- 
ture. 

The NCSA Convention and Exposition offers 
members and all others interested in the crushed 
stone industry the most convenient and econom- 
ical opportunity to ascertain what is most recent in 
the field and to discuss operating problems with 
qualified experts within the industry. It further 
presents a parallel opportunity for operating men 
to view new equipment and machinery on display 
at the Exposition. 


Wide Variety of Subjects To Be 
Discussed By Experts 


For the 1962 Annual Convention NCSA is in- 
deed fortunate in securing an eminently knowl- 
edgeable array of guest speakers—all experts in 
their fields—who will address the Convention on 
a wide variety of subjects and topics of major 
import to quarry operators. You can not afford 
to pass up this opportunity to hear them and to 
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benefit from their extensive knowledge and ex- 
perience. 


Opening Session 


NCSA President Charles Coburn, Waukesha 
Lime and Stone Co., Inc., Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
will preside at the opening session of the Conven- 
tion on Monday, February 12, which begins at 
9:30 am. Members and guests will view the 
dramatic and intensely interesting motion picture 
“Project Hope,” after which Mr. Coburn will for- 
mally extend greetings to the assembly. Follow- 
ing his remarks, “Highlights of NCSA Activities 
in 1961” will be presented by Executive Director 
J. R. Boyd and Engineering Director J. E. Gray. 
These reports, in capsule form, will cover NCSA 
operations and activities of the past year aimed at 
benefiting members and improving the industry’s 
position. Dr. George S. Odiorne, Director, Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, will speak on “How Man- 
agers Make Things Happen.” Members will surely 
gain from Dr. Odiorne’s address in that he is an 
acknowledged expert in the field of industrial 
relations and personnel management. 


Greeting Luncheon 


Presiding at Monday’s Greeting Luncheon will 
be George D. Lott, Jr., President, Palmetto Quar- 
ries Co., Columbia, South Carolina. President 
Coburn will introduce the new NCSA Officers and 
Executive Committee at the luncheon, after which 
Seymour B. Fleming, Chairman of the NCSA Ac- 
cident Prevention Committee and Safety Director, 
New York Trap Rock Corp., West Nyack, New 
York, will present the NCSA Safety Contest 
Awards. Safety is of prime concern to all and an 
important factor in effectively conducting a suc- 
cessful quarry operation. 

Irv Wermont, Public Relations Director, Tour- 
aine Paint Co., Boston, Massachusetts, will address 
the luncheon on “Laughter—The Secret Weapon.” 
Mr. Wermont, a nationally known author-edu- 
cator-humorist, advances his theory—that people 
would live longer and have their lives enriched 
if they exchanged their worries for laughter—in 
a delightfully humorous fashion. 
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Inspection of Exposition 

As in the past, Monday afternoon and Wednes- 
day morning will be devoted exclusively to in- 
spection of the Manufacturers Division Exposi- 
tion. Once again members of the Division have 
gone to great lengths to assemble under one roof 
the latest developments in equipment and ma- 
chinery. Additionally their technical experts will 
be available for consultation and advice on all 
phases of quarry operations ranging from new 
techniques and methods to special problems. 

The day’s activities will be capped with a Cock- 
tail Party lasting from 6:30 to 7:30 p.m., a social 
event that will enable all in attendance to renew 
old acquaintances and establish new ones amid 
the relaxed atmosphere of good fellowship and 
friendship. 


Special Session for Operating Men 


A timely and informative session for operating 
men and equipment manufacturers will take up 
all of Tuesday morning, February 13. Presiding 
over this important session will be W. J. Parton, 
President, General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, 
Pennsylvania. This session, opening with the 
motion picture “Everywhere—All the Time” is 
certain to be of particular interest to production 
men, and features a four speaker symposium on 
“What’s New in the Quarry Business.” T. W. 
Jones, Vice President and Production Manager, 
New Haven Trap Rock Co., New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, will speak on “What’s New in Maintenance.” 
“What’s New in Labor Saving Devices” will be 
discussed by Wallace M. Dillon, Electrical Engi- 
neer, New York Trap Rock Corp., West Nyack, 
New York. Daniel J. Miller, Chief Engineer, 
Houdaille Construction Materials, Inc., Houdaille 
Industries, Inc., Morristown, New Jersey, will talk 
on “What’s New in Blasting and Breaking,” while 
Marvin Nelson, Vice President and General Man- 
ager, Concrete Materials and Construction Divi- 
sion, American-Marietta Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
will present “What’s New in Stocking and Re- 
claiming from Stock.” A question and answer 
period following each presentation has been 
scheduled. 


Tuesday Luncheons 


Two special luncheon sessions are planned for 
Tuesday—a Luncheon for Executives, from noon 
to 2:30 p.m., and a Manufacturers Division Lunch- 
eon, beginning at 12:30 p.m., for members of the 
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Manufacturers Division only. J. F. Lane, of Gall, 
Lane and Howe, Washington, D. C., General 
Counsel of NCSA, will preside at the former. 
Mr. Lane will discuss regulatory problems of cur- 
rent interest to the crushed stone industry and 
the legislative outlook in the coming Congres- 
sional session. 

Darrell Smith, Chairman of the NCSA Manu- 
facturers Division, and Manager-District Sales, 
Mining and Construction Division, Joy Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will preside 
at the Manufacturers Division Luncheon. The 
highlight of this affair will be the introduction of 
the new Officers and Executive Committee of the 
Manufacturers Division for 1962. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


Presiding over the general session scheduled for 
Tuesday afternoon will be W. C. Rowe, Treasurer, 
Rowe Contracting Co., Malden, Massachusetts. 
An informative presentation on “Stone for Shore 
or Bank Protection” will be given by George Ber- 
tram, Chief of Soils Branch, Engineering Divi- 
sion, Civil Works, Office of Chief of Engineers, 
Gravelly Point, Virginia. Another facet of great 
concern to producers will be discussed jointly by 
Dr. Don Leet, Seismologist in Charge, Seismo- 
graph Station, Harvard University, Harvard, 
Massachusetts, and Robert W. Cornell, Seismolo- 
gist, Badger, Parrish, Sullivan and Frederick, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Dealing with the ever 
present possibility of suits involving alleged dam- 
age from blasting, their discussion is entitled 
“You Too Can Be Sued.” 


Wednesday Luncheon 


W. P. Foss, President, New York Trap Rock 
Corp., West Nyack, New York, will preside over 
the Wednesday General Luncheon, beginning at 
12:30 p.m. Dr. Carl S. Winters, Inspirational 
Philosopher and staff lecturer for the General 
Motors Corporation, will address members on a 
subject rarely heard these days—“What’s Right 
With America.” Americans are constantly bom- 
barded, from within and without, about what is 
“wrong” with us, both as individuals and as a 
nation. There is another side to the coin, one 
which is frequently lost sight of or ignored. Dr. 
Winters wraps up the “plus” side of the coin in 
a most engaging manner, combining philosophy 
with humor. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Business and Economic Outlook 


Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt 


Director, Economic Research Department 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Washington, D. C. 


HE year 1962 should show improvement from 
beginning to end, barring serious strikes and 
unforeseen international turbulence. 

Gross National Product, although down after 
mid-year, increased from 1959 to 1960 by $21.6 
billion to a total of $504 billion and will be up in 
1961 to about $520 billion. For 1962, GNP should 
reach $560 to $565 billion. In current dollars it 
should end the year at a rate of about $575 billion, 
compared with about $540 in the fourth quarter of 
1961. Because of the steel strike threat, the first 
half of 1962 will show more rise (inventory hedg- 
ing and its income impacts) than the last half. 
For those who like to look at quarterly figures, 
without taking them as gospel, 1962 may look this 
way, quarter by quarter, $550, $565, $570, $575 bil- 
lion. 

When all the figures are available, 1961 will be 
viewed as our best year. In terms of major eco- 
nomic measures, new highs will show up, includ- 
ing Gross National Product, national income, 
personal income, total output in physical terms, 
except that net profits will lag, and total employ- 
ment may barely match the 1960 average. Con- 
sidering that the mild recession beginning in May 
1960 continued into February 1961, this represents 
a good recovery and good performance. 


Some Unfavorable Factors 


In spite of this relatively favorable outlook, a 
number of industries and sectors are far from 
buoyant and several factors will have an adverse 
impact in 1962 on the business and job making 
climate. Let us note a few of these. 

Most sectors of the transportation industry, for 
example, with some exceptions such as pipelines, 
are in financial and replacement difficulties. The 
airlines are unprofitable, as a whole; in spite of 
higher traffic they face a serious cost squeeze 
with a deficit of $20 million in 1961. Railroads are 
plagued with outmoded regulation, excessive local 
taxes, and featherbedding, and they are greatly in 
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need of accelerated mergers. Local transit, inter- 
city buses, and the trucking lines are generally 
not prospering as they should. 

A number of industries, including steel, alu- 
minum, metal fabricating and machinery lines, 
paper, and others are plagued with inadequate 
markets and a cost-price squeeze. The gasoline 
end of the petroleum industry is undergoing an 
expensive shift in product-mix, with uncertain 
outlook. The shake-out in the electronics indus- 
try (and related lines) is becoming more vigorous. 
The very large and rising expenditures on re- 
search and new product development by industry 
are creating new competition and much obsoles- 
cence and inducing more and more industries to 
move into one another’s line; competition is more 
pervasive and rigorous than ever before. 

Although profits have increased from their re- 
cession low, the improvements are very uneven; 
losses abound. Numerous companies have been 
forced to reduce or omit dividends, although total 
dividends will rise moderately for 1961 and prob- 
ably for 1962. Business failures are high and are 
likely to continue high—because of the acceler- 
ated competition. Foreign competition both here 
and in third markets is steadily becoming more 
vigorous. 

While consumer prices are at new highs and 
inching upward, the wholesale price index is be- 
low each of the averages of the three years 1958, 
1959, and 1960; this softness is broadly spread 
throughout the major components of the index 
with few exceptions. Spot commodity prices are 
even softer, weakness showing up particularly in 
rubber, sugar, coffee, steel scrap, copper scrap, 
and lead scrap. The current average of spot prices 
is the same as five years ago. While such price 
weakness is typical of a recession, with the world- 
wide general prosperity and the 11 per cent re- 
covery from the recession low of February 1961 
in our index of physical production, the sluggish- 
ness of these prices does not suggest imminent 
boom conditions; nor does this alone suggest an 
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abortive recovery. A few of the key commodities, 
however, have shown a modest rise in recent 
weeks. 

The substantial gold outflows in November have 
not helped to build confidence. Our international 
balance of payments deficit is worsening. Exports 
have been almost stable since the fourth quarter 
of 1960. showing some tendency to decline, with 
the European boom stabilizing and our own needs 
rising; meantime our imports increased nearly 
$2 billion (annual rate seasonally adjusted) from 
late 1960 to the third quarter of 1961. Our net 
exports have been cut by 50 per cent since early 
1961. Therefore the balance of payments deficit, 
greatly improved a year ago, increased to a $3.4 
billion rate in the third quarter, and some such 
adverse rate may continue in 1962 (close to the 
totals for each of the three years 1958, 1959, and 
1960). If some of the knowledgeable predictions 
on the adverse balance of payments are borne out 
in the months ahead, this could again cause a dol- 
lar crisis. It could bring about domestic credit 
restraint in order to reduce the adverse interna- 
tional gold and dollar flows; this restraint, in turn, 
could reduce the currently expected business im- 
provement. We can no longer govern domestic 
monetary and fiscal policy, oblivious to interna- 
tional repercussions. 

With the further integration of Europe into an 
enlarged common market with reduced trade re- 
straint within that market, and the expiration 
next June of our Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, the uncertainty and shifting pressures in the 
Congress on what to do to meet foreign competi- 
tion and what to do about the Trade Agreement 
Act, may cause some business hesitation; but it 
can be safely assumed that the Congress will not 
act hastily and when it acts, considerable time 
would be required before any drastic changes 
would be made in our tariffs. The widespread 
endorsement of WPA or agricultural type relief 
for adversely affected U. S. industries has serious 
fiscal implications. 

Net corporate profits, while improving, were 
about $23 billion in 1961, about the same as in 
1950-—-eleven years ago—even though compensa- 
tion of employees is up 91 per cent and GNP is up 
80 per cent in the same period. 

There will be a large cash budget deficit of over 
$8 billion in fiscal 1962 and great political pres- 
sures to increase spending for fiscal 1963. An- 
other deficit in fiscal 1963 is possible, or further 
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tax increases. A deficit could worsen the inter- 
national position of the dollar and raise further 
concern over our fiscal irresponsibility; a tax rise 
would penalize forward planning, investment, and 
effort and would slow down the recovery. 

While employment has improved moderately 
over a year ago, the unemployment rate continues 
to run over 6.5 per cent of the labor force, al- 
though this may drop one percentage point in 
1962. The rise in the minimum wage last Septem- 
ber and constant increases under Walsh-Healey 
and Davis-Bacon (whose influence goes far be- 
yond government contracts) help to make the 
re-employment problem more difficult. The same 
is true of collective bargaining settlements and 
of the higher payroll taxes beginning in 1962. 
The decisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board are making it more costly to employ labor 
and are making it progressively more difficult for 
employers to operate efficiently. The steady in- 
tervention of the Secretary of Labor in union- 
demand and strike situations puts a premium on 
dis-employment and mechanization. The Admin- 
istration’s target of 4 per cent unemployment as 
a maximum is being thwarted. 

This incomplete series of unfavorable factors 
probably will be outweighed by the admittedly 
favorable ones; but they will be a drag on the 
economy. 


Positive Factors 


On the more constructive side, there are nu- 
merous current neutral and favorable factors. 

Estimates of new construction, a very large 
leverage industry, are all favorable for 1962. The 
Associated General Contractors looks for a rise of 
over 4 per cent in new construction put in place. 
F. W. Dodge Corporation foresees a rise of 7 per 
cent in dollar volume of new contracts, with total 
building contracts up 8 per cent and public works 
and utilities up 6 per cent. Miles Colean, who 
always prepares his estimates in late summer, 
indicates a rise in total construction from $57.4 
billion in 1961 to $60.1 billion in 1962—a rise of 
4.8 per cent. All the experts in this field look for 
an improvement in residential contracts and con- 
struction, varying from a rise of 2 or 3 per cent 
up to 8 or 10 per cent, even though the rate of 
family formation is still down and vacancies and 
unsold structures are at a new postwar high. All 
money figures include some phantom dollars, be- 
cause of further cost increases. But new housing 
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starts, recently up, may already be close to the 
prospective rate for 1962. 

Plant (included in the foregoing figures) and 
equipment expenditures are expected by McGraw- 
Hill to rise about 4 per cent in 1962 from the 1961 
rate of $34.5 billion to $35.8 billion. But this rise, 
while very modest, is less favorable than it ap- 
pears for 1962, since in the fourth quarter of 1961 
the estimated investment rate (Department of 
Commerce) already exceeded the expected figure 
for all of 1962. This expected figure, furthermore, 
will be almost the same as for 1960 and more than 
a billion dollars less than in 1957. If general eco- 
nomic expansion continues and appears to be 
solidly based, these expenditure estimates, how- 
ever, will rise moderately in 1962. Extending the 
new depreciation rules applied to textile machin- 
ery would give a further lift to these estimates. 

New orders and sales of durable goods manu- 
factures are up moderately from 6 and 12 months 
ago. But order backlogs, for the most part, are 
not heavy. 

The demand for machine tools, a good barom- 
eter, has improved, and may rise 10 per cent next 
year. Used machine tools recently have experi- 
enced a brisk demand. European demand for our 
machine tools represents nearly 50 per cent of our 
production for our domestic use. The foreign 
companies are operating close to capacity so that 
foreign orders spill over here; but we cannot ex- 
pect this level of foreign demand to continue in- 
definitely. 

Agricultural net income for 1961 is about $1 bil- 
lion higher than for 1960; but this is not a net 
national gain, since the bulk of the rise is financed 
via the U. S. Treasury—a mere transfer of pur- 
chasing power. For 1962, agricultural income may 
be about equal to that of 1961. 

The automobile industry is optimistic about the 
recent early reception of its new models; in the 
last three 10-day reporting periods, sales have 
reached all time highs. New car inventories are 
low—about one third down from a year ago. 
Total sales may reach 6.7 million units, which 
would make 1962 the second best year. Imports 
may account for close to 400,000, which would be 
down about one third from the peak of a few 
years ago. 

In October, personal income increased substan- 
tially and stood at a rate of $425 billion as against 
a rate of $403 billion in February, the recession 
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low. Paperboard orders and production, a good 
short-run barometer, are highly favorable. This 
income recovery, as it continues, suggests that 
Christmas sales should be 4 to 5 per cent above a 
year ago and that the consumer is likely to be 
more aggressive well into 1962. Both consumer 
debt and installment debt are about $1 billion be- 
low a year ago. General expansion of the econ- 
omy and employment will cause consumers to 
overspend their incomes, and consumer debt will 
rise in 1962. Interest rates are more likely to rise 
than fall in the year ahead. 


About three quarters of the leading economic 
indicators of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research are pointing toward further improve- 
ment. The leveling off of the economy in late 
summer and early autumn, due in part to severe 
cyclones and several auto strikes, makes it some- 
what more difficult to assess the meaning of the 
recent trends for the period ahead. 

Government is the one major growth sector of 
the economy. Defense orders have been placed 
somewhat more slowly than was anticipated last 
summer. Some stepup has been occurring. Total 
government purchases of goods and services, re- 
cently running at a rate of $110 billion, are up 
about 8 per cent from a year ago. The increaves 
are about equally divided between the national 
and state-local governments. In the year ahead, 
all government sectors will be spending more, a 
rise of $10 billion being quite likely, of which 
about $6 billion will be in the national govern- 
ment sector. 

The money supply (currency and demand de- 
posits unadjusted) in October was about the same 
as at the end of 1958, even though GNP has risen 
by $90 billion from 1958 to date. Time deposits 
have shown a substantial growth; but even after 
allowing for this plus seasonal factors, it would 
appear that the money supply may be growing too 
slowly to accommodate a more rapid recovery and 
faster economic growth. Growth in the money 
supply of only 2.5 per cent from 1958 to the pres- 
ent (seasonally adjusted) in nearly three years, 
does not seem to be adequate. 

But the federal government has continued its 
active ease, with free (unused) commercial bank 
reserves at a high level. Perhaps its open market 
purchases should be more aggressive; but inter- 
national gold and dollar flow considerations and 
excessive union official demands and wage-fringe 
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cost settlements, force the federal government to 
be less aggressive than it otherwise would be. 
The recent automobile industry settlements (the 
most costly in history and worth $1 billion, 
according to the union president) and the pro- 
spective failure of the government, to restrain 
union officials, does not suggest that anything will 
be done to remove the roadblocks to any needed 
correction in the slow growth of the money 
supply. 


Conclusions 


Statistically speaking, the current economic ex- 
pansion should continue to August 1963! In some 
25 cyclical expansions since 1854, the average ex- 
pansion has run 30 months; from February 1961 
to August 1963 is 2.5 years. But here, obviously, 
averages mean little. 

At present there are few if any major contract- 
ing sectors in the economy. But there are trouble 
spots, soft spots. Many political problems call for 
wiser long-run solutions. The “basic deficit” in 
our international payments problem has not been 
corrected. Monetary policy, both on the up and 
the down side, is a powerful weapon; but due to 
international constraints, we are not free to em- 
ploy this weapon as independently as prior to 
1958. Government intervention in transportation 
and agriculture, for example, should serve as 
warnings against further careless market inter- 
ference. 

Government is the major growth industry for 
the year ahead. Given sound fiscal and monetary 
policies and a willingness to disperse union offi- 
cials’ undue market power, the several growth 
factors, reinforcing one another, should lead to 
new high levels of output, employment, and profits 
in 1962. /NcSA 


45th Annual Convention and Exposition 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Concluding Session 


Presiding over the concluding general session 
Wednesday afternoon will be R. S. Reigeluth, 
President, New Haven Trap Rock Co., New Haven, 
Connecticut. Management problems and _tech- 
nical aspects of crushing stone will be discussed 
at length. Kenneth G. Yost, Director of Human 


Relations, National Metal Trades Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, will talk on “Putting Management 
Leadership to Work Through Good Human Rela- 
tions.” “Design and Quality Requirements for 
Dense Graded Crushed Stone Bases” will be pre- 
sented by William B. Greene, Soils Engineer, 
Maryland State Roads Commission, Baltimore, 
Maryland. John R. Kringel, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident, New York Trap Rock Corp., West Nyack, 
New York, will speak on “Considerations in the 
Development of Specifications for Crushed Stone.” 

Last, but far from least, will be heard Desmond 
A. Barry, President, Galveston Truck Lines, Gal- 
veston, Texas, speaking on “Leave No Stone Un- 
turned.” Mr. Barry, it will be recalled, won fame 
for having bested Jimmy Hoffa—one of the few, 
if not the only one, to have done so since his rise 
to power in the Teamsters Union. A hard hitting 
executive and champion of individual rights, Mr. 
Barry’s message is certain to be a stimulating one. 


NCSA Party Night 
With all business concluded, the convention will 
end up on a note of gaiety and spirit of good will 
at the Wednesday night party. For this festive 
occasion there will be a dinner, top flight enter- 
tainment, and dancing. 


For the Ladies 

The ladies are most welcome at NCSA Conven- 
tions and over the years have been attending in 
increasing numbers. Particularly for their enjoy- 
ment a special program is being developed which 
will include features certain to be appealing and 
entertaining. In addition, there will be a special 
Ladies Headquarters open throughout the Con- 
vention period, where our gracious member host- 
esses will assist all to become acquainted and 
thoroughly enjoy themselves. 


All Are Welcome 
A cordial invitation is extended to all interested 
in the crushed stone industry, whether or not 
members of the NCSA, to attend the 45th Annual 
Convention and Exposition of the National 
Crushed Stone Association. /NCSA 
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Safety Hazards of Mobile Equipment— 


Fall Control 


R. J. Werfelman 


Field Engineer, New England Area 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


IGURES are not readily available on the num- 

ber of falls from various types of mobile con- 
struction equipment. But this much is known— 
they do occur, and when they do they often result 
in serious injury or fatalities. 


Improper Use 


Here are three striking examples from our files. 


STABILITY LIMITATIONS 


... the wheel of the payloader rode up on a 
berm and the machine overturned,” so goes the 
report. “The operator was thrown and fatally in- 
jured when the machine fell.” Subsequent to the 
accident, the job superintendent sadly admitted 
that he had been aware of the stability limitations 
of the machine when working grades similar to 
those encountered. In fact, he had put his best 
man on the job because of the “touchiness.” He 
agreed that if another piece of equipment had 
been used, the accident would have been elimi- 
nated. 


MISUSE FOR TRANSPORTATION 


. . . the deceased leaned over the cab of the 
truck to ask the driver to stop so that he might 
pick up his own car,” the second report says. “He 
fell from the truck and was crushed beneath the 
wheels.” This description of an accident involv- 
ing the transportation of workers led to the in- 
vestigator’s conclusion that “the practice of per- 
mitting employees to ride on loads or trucks im- 
properly equipped for the transport of employees 
should not be permitted. A vehicle designed for 
this purpose should have been provided.” 

. moving from one part of the job to an- 
other, employee was riding on right front fender 
of truck,” according to the report in the third case. 
“Driver had to stop suddenly because of a vehicle 
in front—employee fell from fender and truck 
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passed over him .. . fatal injuries resulting.” In- 
vestigation revealed that a local garage had re- 
fused to issue an inspection sticker because of 
frozen brake adjustments. The owner and driver 
were aware of this condition. The truck should 
not have been in use at all. In any case, the su- 
pervisor should not have permitted employees to 
ride on mobile equipment not properly equipped 
for that purpose. This investigation ended with 
a question as to why the maintenance program 
permitted the build-up of such a condition, let 
alone tolerated its existence. 

These accidents are described just to prove that 
such things can happen. Anyone in the construc- 
tion business is aware of accidents of this type 
and could probably add several descriptions of 
his own. Many less dramatic slips and falls occur 
daily, in getting on or off equipment, resulting in 
sprains, strains, bruises, and contusions. 


Preventive Investigation 


It is important to realize that investigation can 
reveal the cause or the condition which was re- 
sponsible for the accident and which can cause 
other accidents, if not corrected. These accidents 
are not freaks—they could happen to you, and 
they can be avoided. 

A natural question to ask is—how do we elimi- 
nate such accidents? The answer is that we must 
train ourselves, our supervisors, and our oper- 
ators to recognize those conditions which can 
cause accidents. Once recognized, we devise a 
practical means of eliminating them. There is no 
magic formula; we must work just as hard to 
eliminate accidents as we do to place ourselves in 
a better position for competitive bidding. 

Speaking of bidding, it might be wise to con- 
sider the indirect cost of accidents in terms of 
down-time, damage to equipment, and other pro- 
duction snags. Estimates vary somewhat, but a 
figure between 5 and 10 per cent of the total labor 
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Bulldozer Pushing Blasted Rock Dangerously Near 
350 ft Cliff. Operator Close to Taking a Long 
Ride—Straight Down! 


cost is commonly accepted as the indirect cost of 
accidents on construction projects. Five to 10 per 
cent of the labor cost is a sizable chunk to play 
around with when it comes to submitting a bid. 


Loss Control Program 


Following are some questions. Your answers 
will help you to evaluate the adequacy of your 
own loss control program. 

Are your supervisors aware of their responsi- 
bilities for controlling accidents? The eventual 
success of any loss control program is assured by 
the supervisor’s awareness of this responsibility. 
Supervisors should be trained to recognize acci- 
dent producing situations and be skilled in the 
training and leading of men. 

Are your operators selected and trained for 
their particular job? A moment’s reflection on 
the great variety of equipment being used today 
and varying work conditions encountered prob- 
ably will make this question more difficult to an- 
swer than it first appears. 

Are all accidents investigated with the objective 
of determining the cause and means of elimina- 
tion? Each careful accident investigation will 
identify a responsible condition. This, in turn, 
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should suggest a corrective action which will 
eliminate the possibility of a recurrence. 

When conditions which cause accidents are rec- 
ognized, do you do something about them? When 
we say “do something,” does it get done? If not, 
why not? 

Let’s face it, the man who signs the pay checks 
decides what kind of an operation he’s going to 
have. 


Good Practices 


Listed below are some good practices, which are 
frequently violated resulting in falls from equip- 
ment. They are recognized as good practices be- 
cause of what has happened many times when 
they were not followed. 

e Equipment to be used on a particular job 
should be selected on the basis of grade to be 
worked, capacity, and known operating charac- 
teristics. 

e Operators should not work equipment too 
close to cuts. A good deal of false economy in 
this area is traditional. 

e No payloader runs should be made with load 
raised above eye level. 

e All equipment purchased should be ordered 
complete with a safe means of mounting, includ- 
ing holds and skid-resistant steps and walkways. 
Such features should be added to existing equip- 
ment. 


Safety Glass in Windshield and a Hard Hat 
Saved the Operator 


e All operators should demonstrate to their 
superintendent that they are qualified to perform 
the duties assigned. Unauthorized personnel 
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should not be permitted to ride on, or operate 
equipment. 

e Men should not be transported on or in vehi- 
cles not specifically designed or equipped for this 
purpose. In no case should men be transported 
in dump trucks. 

e No one should jump from equipment, or 
mount and dismount from moving equipment. 
Use the steps and wait till it stops! 

e Wearing safety shoes with cord soles will 
facilitate mounting and dismounting. Steps and 
walkways should be kept free of oil, mud, sand, 
ice, and tools. 


Well Designed Pattern for Earth Movers 
Fence Topped by Reflectors on Bank Keep Operators 
From Working Too Close to Cut 


e A regularly scheduled maintenance program 
should be adhered to including attention to hand 
holds, steps, and walkways. Work cards should 
be available for each machine to record all work 
performed. 

e Oiling, painting, or other maintenance activi- 
ties should not be performed on operating or idling 
equipment. 

All these reminders can be summed up as fol- 
lows: 


1. Selecting the right kind of equipment 
for the job 

2. Training workers in proper safe practices 

3. Keeping equipment in good condition 


Important Pointers 
SUPERVISOR—THE Kry MAn 


In summation, it may be said that your super- 
visor is the key to a successful accident or loss 
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control program, but he needs help. You can ini- 
tiate supervisory meetings and encourage the ex- 
change of ideas; these men know more about your 
particular operation than the so-called experts. 
Once convinced of the fact that accidents reflect 
upon their ability to get the job done, supervisors 
will do a good job. 


Use EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES 

Avail yourself of the many educational services 
offered by your insurance company. Check into 
what they have to offer and take what makes 
sense. They’re with you. Encourage local ap- 
prentice training programs. 


Sarety Is Goop BuSINEsS 

It’s old-fashioned to think that accident control 
and production don’t mix, when you consider that 
the cost of insurance enters into every bid sub- 
mitted. Remember that the indirect cost of acci- 
dents is several times that of your insurance pre- 
mium. It’s good business to operate safely!/Ncsa 


Bureau of Public Roads Reorganization 


Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
recently announced a major reorganization of the 
Bureau of Public Roads involving a realignment 
of various functions within the present organiza- 
tion and the creation of two entirely new Offices 
—Planning and Highway Safety. 

The reorganization order was based on recom- 
mendations by Clarence D. Martin, Jr., Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, and 
Federal Highway Administrator Rex M. Whitton, 
who heads the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The Secretary’s directive increases the number 
of Offices within the Bureau from five to seven. 
The existing Offices are Engineering, Administra- 
tion, Research, Operat’ons, and General Counsel. 


New Office of Planning 


The new Office of Planning was established to 
satisfy the growing need for systematic current 
and long-range planning and broad programming 
in highway development. 

The Office of Planning will be headed by 
Edward H. Holmes, a long-time career employee 
of the Bureau of Public Roads and formerly 
Assistant Commissioner for Research. His Deputy 
will be S. T. Hitchcock, also a veteran employee 
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of the Bureau and formerly Chief of the Highway 
Planning Division under Mr. Holmes. The Office 
will function through four divisions: Current 
Planning, Advance Planning, Urban Planning, 
and National Planning. 


New Office of Highway Safety 


The new Office of Highway Safety was set up 
to coordinate efforts of governmental and private 
agencies to alleviate the serious problem of 
accidents on the Nation’s highways. Traffic 
accidents cause about 40,000 deaths, 1.5 million 
injuries, and tremendous damage to property 
every year. 

At the outset, this Office will consist of a newly 
established Highway Safety Coordination Division 
and the Driver Register Service which was 
formerly attached to the Office of Administration. 
Charles H. Prisk, a career Bureau employee and 
nationally known highway safety expert, was 
named Deputy Director of the new Office of 
Highway Safety. 


Changes in Existing Offices 


There is no significant change in the present 
functions of the Office of Engineering, except the 
transfer of urban planning activities of the Urban 
Highway Division to the new Office of Planning. 
The remaining activities of this Division are con- 
solidated with another division and several of the 
divisions are renamed to describe more appro- 
priately their responsibilities under the Secretary’s 
Order. 

The reorganization gives separate and appro- 
priate recognition to planning and _ research 
functions for the first time. The highway plan- 
ning activities of the Office of Research are 
transferred to the new Office of Planning. The 
research activities of the Office will continue to be 
administered largely within the framework of the 
present organizational structure of the Office of 
Research. Olav K. Normann, formerly Deputy 
Assistant Commissioner for Research, will become 
Deputy Director of Research under the reorgan- 
ization announced today. To coordinate more 
effectively the research activities of the Bureau, 
the Order provides for consolidation of all 
economic research into one division and the 
transfer to Research of the Office of Operations’ 
Development Division, henceforth to be called the 
Equipment and Methods Division. 
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There is no change in the responsibilities of the 
Office of Operations other than the transfer of the 
Development Division to the Office of Research. 

Only two changes occur in the organization of 
the Office of Administration. Specifically, the 
National Driver Register Service is transferred to 
the new Office of Highway Safety and automatic 
data processing activities are transferred from the 
Budget and Management Division to a new 
Automatic Data Processing Division. 


New Titles for Public Roads Officials 


In addition to these organizational changes, the 
Secretary’s directive changes the title of key 
Public Roads officials. Specifically: In accordance 
with recent legislation, the position of Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads is abolished and the posi- 
tion of Deputy Federal Highway Administrator 
established. This change necessitated the re- 
designation of the Deputy Commissioner of Public 
Roads as the Assistant Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator and Chief Engineer. Also, the heads of the 
several Offices, formerly referred to as Assistant 
Commissioners, will now be known as Directors. 

The key Bureau officials under the new organ- 
izational structure are as follows: 


Federal Highway Admin- 


istrator Rex M. Whitton 


Deputy Federal Highway 
Administrator 


Assistant Federal High- 
way Administrator and 
Chief Engineer 


D. Grant Mickle 


Francis C. Turner 
Director of Engineering George M. Williams 
Director of Administration James C. Allen 
Edward H. Holmes 
Paul F. Royster 


David S. Black 


Director of Planning 
Director of Operations 
General Counsel 


Deputy Director of 


Research Olav K. Normann 


Deputy Director of 


Highway Safety Charles W. Prisk 


The Secretary’s directive is effective imme- 
diately although it will take some time to imple- 
ment all of the organizational changes. /NCSA 
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Highway Construction and Finance’ 


Rex M. Whitton 


Federal Highway Administrator 
Bureau of Public Roads 

U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 


T is a real pleasure to me to meet with the 

Board of Managers of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and to have a part in your program. As 
you probably know, for many years I, too, was a 
state official. I am now on the other side of the 
fence, so to speak, necessarily looking at things 
from the national viewpoint. In reality, however, 
federal and state officials have a common interest 
and a common purpose—to serve the people who 
have chosen us, whether directly by election or 
indirectly through appointment by elected offi- 
cials. It seems obvious, then, that in many areas 
the federal and state governments must have 
common objectives and make common efforts to 
achieve them. 


Federal-State Partnership 


Nowhere in government is there a better exam- 
ple of this joint purpose and effort than in the 
federal-aid highway program. This is truly a 
federal-state partnership. While we in the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, hold 
the reins of control, it is your state highway de- 
partments that have the privilege of initiative. 
They select the routes for the federal-aid systems, 
choose the projects for construction each year, 
draw up the plans, and let the contracts. 

While this division of initiative and control 
might seem to invite some whip-sawing, I am 
happy to say that by and large the state highway 
departments and the Bureau of Public Roads have 
been working amicably together for many years 
and expect to keep on doing so. I saw it that way 
during my long tenure in Missouri, and I see it 
pretty much the same way from Washington. 

You have asked me to talk to you about high- 
way construction and finance. I might mention 
that my talk at the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Governors’ Conference in Nashville, less than 
three months ago, had the same title. If you had 

* Remarks made at the Annual Meeting of the Board of Man- 


agers, Council of State Governments, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
December 12, 1961 
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given me a different subject for the present occa- 
sion I might have been able to use the same 
speech. But then, some of you here now were 
probably at the Nashville meeting, so I will try 
to tread somewhat different ground today. The 
subject is certainly broad enough to give me ma- 
neuvering room. 


Interstate and Defense Highways 


First, I suppose that since I am here as the head 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, I should give you 
some account of where the federal-aid program 
stands. 

I presume your keenest interest lies in the prog- 
ress of the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways—more familiar to you, perhaps, 
as the Interstate System. I can assure you it is 
going well. I can, in fact, paint a very impressive 
picture. At our last round-up of figures, on Octo- 
ber 1, over 26,000 miles—more than 60 per cent of 
the 41,000 mile total—were open to traffic or had 
some sort of work underway. 

Out of these 26,000 miles, 5,000 are under con- 
struction and 10,000 have only advanced to the 
stage where surveys and plans are being made or 
right-of-way acquired. Still, that leaves us with 
well over 11,000 miles actually open to traffic and 
in use. Included in that figure, however, are 
more than 2,000 miles of toll facilities which, un- 
der the federal legislation, may be incorporated 
in the System—although federal aid cannot be 
used for their construction or improvement. 

You can not imagine the satisfaction with which 
I report on these facts, particularly that over 
11,000 miles of the System are open to traffic and 
in daily use by motorists and truckers. Ever since 
the tremendous job of completing the Interstate 
System was started, people have been writing in 
to the Bureau of Public Roads, asking “Where are 
those dream roads we’ve heard about?” The an- 
swer, of course, was that we do not build them 
overnight. 
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We have noticed quite a change in our corre- 
spondence during the past year. Many sections 
of the Interstate System of appreciable length 
have been put into service, and marked with the 
red-white-and-blue Interstate sign, and are shown 
on touring maps. During the last 12 month period 
alone well over 1,700 miles of the System were 
completed to their ultimate standards, adequate 
for traffic anticipated in 1975. Now, people are 
writing in to say, “We’ve ridden on these dream 
roads, and they’re wonderful!” 


ABC Program 


I get carried away, sometimes, in talking about 
the Interstate System. But just as important in 
its way is the work on the “regular” federal-aid 
systems, in the so-called ABC program. The In- 
terstate System comprises only 1 per cent of our 
total road and street mileage, but when completed 
it will carry 21 per cent of the total traffic. The 
remainder of the federal-aid systems, more than 
800,000 miles of important roads and streets, is 
equally impressive. It represents 24 per cent of 
the total U. S. mileage but carries double that 
proportion of the traffic. 

Since 1956 contracts involving over 125,000 miles 
of highway improvement have been completed in 
the ABC program. This work will continue in 
the foreseeable future at an even higher rate. 
Obviously the needs of continually growing traffic 
demand it. 

These federal-aid systems differ in one signifi- 
cant respect from the Interstate System. For the 
latter, there is a target date for completion by 
1972. For the much larger mileage in the other 
federal-aid systems—and this is equally true of 
state, county, and local rural and urban systems— 
there can be no neat plan to “finish” the job. 
Roads and streets wear out, become antiquated 
because of their outmoded design, or turn obso- 
lete through changing population and traffic pat- 
terns. We must keep on rebuilding and improv- 
ing over the years. 


Adequate Federal Financing 


This inevitably brings me to the matter of 
money. While tentative financing was set up for 
the Interstate and ABC federal-aid programs in 
1956, we have been faced with difficult money 
problems in the last few years. But this year 


President Kennedy and the Congress faced the 
issue squarely and took positive action. The 
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Bureau of Public Roads, with the fine cooperation 
of the states, produced a new estimate of the cost 
of completing the Interstate System, and a report 
on its 4 year study of the problems of highway 
cost allocation. 

As a result of these considerations, our financ- 
ing problems have been happily resolved by the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1961. The author- 
ized amounts for the Interstate System, including 
those of the past, will provide the $37 billion that 
represents the federal government’s 90 per cent 
share of the Interstate System cost. 

The federal excise tax structure was revised at 
the same time, to assure an adequate flow of rev- 
enue to the highway trust fund during the next 
decade. The motor fuel tax will remain at the 
4 cent per gallon level until October 1, 1972. Taxes 
per pound on rubber were increased a cent or two. 
The use tax on heavy vehicles was doubled, from 
$1.50 to $3.00 per 1,000 lb per year. And all of the 
10 per cent tax on new trucks, buses, and trailers 
will go to the trust fund, beginning next July 1, 
instead of only half of it. 

These revenues assure the federal funds for 
completion of the Interstate System by 1972 and 
continuation of the ABC federal-aid program dur- 
ing that period. As I said a moment ago, our 
financing problems are happily resolved. But we 
cannot afford to be smug. We must report to the 
Congress new estimates of the cost of completing 
the Interstate System in 1966, 1967, and 1968. 
They will certainly take a close look at the pro- 
gram then; they may well do so even sooner. 

The revenue provisions of the 1956 Act will 
produce funds to support a future federal-aid 
ABC program at the level recommended by Presi- 
dent Kennedy—that is, an increase of $25 million 
every other year until a level of $1 billion annu- 


. ally is reached. I want to make it clear that such 


a program has not been written into law. The 
Congress still considers it desirable to authorize 
the ABC funds on a biennial basis, and to examine 
the program each time they do so. We expect 
that the next session of Congress will be such an 
occasion, and we hope to see authorizations made 
of $950 million for each of the fiscal years 1964 
and 1965. 


State Financing 
I have been talking in terms of the federal funds 
for the federal-aid program. As you know, the 
states must put up one dollar for every nine pro- 
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vided by the federal government for the Inter- 
state System. You match the ABC funds on a 
50-50 basis. The money you have to provide for 
federal-aid matching is no chicken feed. 

Let’s take a look at the situation for 1968, just 
beyond the midpoint year between now and the 
completion date for the Interstate System. The 
gradually increasing federal Interstate authoriza- 
tions will have reached their maximum level of 
$3 billion. If the contemplated increases in the 
ABC program materialize, the federal aid for that 
program will be $1 billion. 

How much state money is needed for matching 
in 1968, then? The answer is simple arithmetic: 
one-third of a billion dollars for the Interstate 
program and a billion for the ABC program, or a 
total of $1 1/3 billion of state money. 

I hardly need remind you that this is not the 
total sum you in the states and in your local urban 
and rural subdivisions will have to find for high- 
ways. This year, federal aid represents about 44 
per cent of the $7 billion total expenditure for 
road and street construction by all levels of gov- 
ernment. In my opinion it is unwise and unsound 
to allow this proportion to rise further. There 
are many minor roads and streets in which the 
federal government quite properly has no inter- 


est. Nor can it undertake to provide for all of the 
improvements on all urban arterials and main 
highways—even on a 50-50 matching basis. 

In addition to this consideration, there is an- 
other of equal moment. Federal aid may be used 


only for construction. And construction repre- 
sented about three-fifths of the $11 1/2 billion 
spent for all highway purposes this year. Main- 
tenance, operation, administration, and debt serv- 
ice are wholly the responsibilities of the state and 
local governments. 

Some of you may have to look for increased 
revenues for highways. This is generally con- 
sidered an unpleasant subject for discussion, but 
I do not want to sweep it under the rug and pre- 
tend it isn’t there. I am aware that I am talking 
to state officials today; not just state highway de- 
partment officials. Highways are only one of your 
many responsibilities. I am sure that those con- 
cerned with schools, hospitals, parks, water and 
sewage systems, and all the rest of the areas of 
public service, are also telling you that more 
money is needed for those purposes. 

What I want to stress today is that appraisal of 
needs and the means for fulfilling them should be 
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undertaken, with wisdom and thoroughness. The 
problems and possible solutions are too big to 
stake on guesswork. Many of the states have in 
recent years completed comprehensive highway 
needs and financing studies. I consider this a vital 
action in every state. I maintain also that such 
studies are not a one time thing; they need peri- 
odic reconsideration and updating. 

It is one thing to appraise needs and another to 
provide for their fulfillment. Here we come up 
against that unhappy sounding word, taxes. But 
I believe the average citizen, whether he be a 
businessman or a worker, is willing to pay his fair 
share for any public works from which he may 
expect reasonable benefits. The crux of this 
theorem, of course, is what is a fair share. 


Cost Allocation Study 


I commend to each of you the approaches of our 
highway cost allocation study, reported this year 
to Congress. I think studies along such lines in 
your own state will provide the basis for equita- 
ble distribution of highway costs, and demonstra- 
tion of the benefits derived from them. 

Let me cite the federal-aid program as an ex- 
ample. The federal taxes set up by the 1961 Act 
for the highway trust fund will cost about $30 a 
year for an automobile; a 20 ton three axle trac- 
tor-trailer will pay about $600; a 36 ton five axle 
tractor-trailer will pay about $1,350. In 1972, 
when the Interstate System is completed, the 
benefits of the improved federal-aid systems will 
be about $75 for an automobile, $1,200 for the 20 
ton combination, and $3,000 for the 36 ton combi- 
nation. Thus the benefits will be at least double 
the annual tax payments, for each vehicle type. 

Of course, we have not reached that point yet. 
But by 1964, only a few years from now, the bene- 
fits will have risen to a point where they will 
equal the annual tax payments. From then on 
the benefits will outdistance the taxes further 
every year. 

Let me turn to one final point. I spoke at the 
beginning about the fine federal-state partnership 
developed in the federal-aid highway program. 
When we started this program over four decades 
ago we were concerned only with main rural 
roads. But we have added a federal-aid second- 
ary road program, and the county and other local 
rural governments are in the partnership with us 
now—and since the federal-aid systems go into 
and through urban areas, so are the cities. 
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Importance of City Problems 


How important the city problem is can be shown 
by the fact that the urban portions of the Inter- 
state System include only 13 per cent of the sys- 
tem mileage but will take 45 per cent of the total 
cost. This does not represent any unreasonable 
imbalance—close to half of the Interstate traffic 
will be in the urban areas. And of all traffic on 
all roads and streets, two-fifths is urban. 

The federal-aid program is so constructed under 
its enabling legislation that the Bureau of Public 
Roads deals directly, in respect to projects, with 
the states. But we recognize that the cities must 
be full partners in the planning. Many states are 
already devoting attention to this; all of them 
must do it, whole-heartedly and well. The city 
governments, their highway departments, and 
their planning agencies are entitled to a say in 
the highway route planning and construction that 
affects them so deeply. More than that, they 
should be considered as full fledged members of 
the partnership, with active responsibility and 
participation in the cooperative effort. 

And in the cities, particularly the big metro- 
politan areas, we must recognize that highway 
planning is only one facet of the planning pro- 
gram. It is transportation planning that is re- 
quired, and equal consideration must be given to 
the effects of land use on transportation needs, 
and to the effects of proposed transportation sys- 
tems on land use. The two are completely inter- 
dependent. 


Transportation Planning 


Transportation planning, of course, involves 
consideration of both mass transit and private use 
of automobiles and trucks. There is much sound 
and fury today on this subject. It should be obvi- 
ous, but is not always, that mass transit in the 
majority of cities means bus transit, operating on 
the same streets and freeways built for cars and 
trucks. 

Only in the very largest metropolitan areas is 
rail transit at all feasible. And even there, its 
predominant service can only be to the rush-hour 
tide between downtown and the relatively high 
population density in city areas and suburbs. Yet 
only a small proportion of the total daily trips fit 
that image. We cannot say, for our great cities, 
that transit and freeways are exclusively alterna- 
tive choices. We must, by dispassionate and well 
planned studies—if we have not already done so— 
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determine how much of each we need, what they 
will cost, and who should pay for them. 

In the course of this talk I have touched on sev- 
eral subjects in which we have a common interest. 
I hope that my comments will provoke your seri- 
ous and continuing attention. It has been a pleas- 
ure to speak to you, and again I want to thank 
you for inviting me here. /NCSA 


New Service Center for Businessmen 
Opens in Washington 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has in- 
augurated a new service for business—a “one 
stop” information center at which visitors to the 
Nation’s Capital can get answers to their queries 
on the functions and activities of the U. S. Govern- 
ment relating to business. 

The Business Service Center is located in the 
Main Commerce Building, Fourteenth Street, 
N.W., between E Street and Constitution Ave. Its 
telephone number in Washington is Worth 17-5201. 

J. Richard Queen, of Waynesville, N. C., has 
been appointed Manager of the Business Service 
Center. He joined the Commerce Department 
last March as legislative liaison for the Bureau of 
Public Roads after serving as a staff aide on 
Capitol Hill to Senator B. Everett Jordan, of 
North Carolina. Louis A. Traxel, of the Depart- 
ment’s Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, will serve as the Center’s business analyst. 

The Center will be open five days a week, from 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. with staff members available 
to put the visitors in touch with government 
people with the wanted information. 

Secretary Hodges emphasized that the Center 
will coordinate its activities with other depart- 
ments so that its activities will supplement and 
complement the regular operations of those de- 
partments, and promote their services. 

The Center will also serve the embassies and 
other representatives of foreign governments. In 
handling inquiries from foreign sources, the Center 
will draw on a roster of nearly 400 employees with 
foreign language skills. 

Another task of the Center will be the coordina- 
tion and scheduling of out-of-town requests from 
high school and college classes for educational 
seminars at the Department of Commerce. /NCSA 
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Manufacturers Division 
National Crushed Stone Association 


These associate members are morally and financially aiding the Associa- 
tion in its efforts to protect and advance the interests of the crushed stone 
industry. Please give them favorable consideration whenever possible. 


Acme-Hamilton Manufacturing Corp. 
Meade St., Trenton 3, N. J. 
Belts—Conveyor, Elevator, Transmission; Hose 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
P. O. Box 512, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Air Compressors; Bulldozers, Scrapers, Elevat- 
ing Graders; Car Shakeouts: Castings — 
Iron, Alloy Iron; Crushers, Pulverizers— 
Cone, Gyratory, Hammermill, Jaw, Roll; 
Dryers — Aggregate: Electrical Apparatus; 
Engines — Diesel, Gasoline; Feeders — Ro- 
tary, Table, Vibrating; Loaders — Tractor; 
Motors — Electric; Plant Design and Layout; 
Power Generating and Distributing Systems; 
Pumps; Screen Sections — Plate; Screens — 
Vibrating, Shaking, Revolving; Tractors — 
Crawler; Trucks—Off Highway (Lift); 
Washing Equipment 


American Cyanamid Co. 
Explosives and Mining Chemicals Dept. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


en. Blasting Supplies; Mining Chem- 
icals 


American Manganese Steel Division 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 
Castings—Iron, Alloy Iron, Manganese, Alloy 
Steel; Chains; Conveyors—Apron Feeder; 
Crushers, Pulverizers—Parts: Dippers — 
Shovel; Grizzlies; Pumps — Material Han- 
dling; Steel—Alloy, Carbon, Manganese; 
Welding Equipment and Supplies 


American Pulverizer Co. 
1249 Macklind Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Crushers—Hammermill, 


Impact, 
Ring, Laboratory 


Atlas Chemical Industries Inc. 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
Explosives, Blasting Supplies 


Reversible, 


Austin Powder Co. 
55 Public Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Explosives, Blasting Supplies 


Bacon-Greene & Milroy 
Division W. H. Milroy & Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 5097, Hamden 18, Conn. 


Bins; Crushers, Pulverizers—Jaw; Elevators— 
Bucket; Feeders; Plant Design and Layout: 
Plants — Stationary, Portable; Screens — 
Vibrating 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
Construction Equipment Division 
South Main St., Lima, Ohio 


Asphalt Plants: Bins; Conveyors — Belt: 
Crushers; Dryers—Aggregate; Dust Control 
Equipment; Feeders; Plant Design and Lay- 
out; Plants—Stationary, Portable; Shovels, 
Draglines, Cranes, Clamshells; Washing 
Equipment 


Barber-Greene Co. 
400 North Highland Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


Asphalt Plants; Belts—Conveyor, Elevator; 
Bin Gates; Bins; Buckets—Elevator; Classi- 
fiers; Conveyors—Belt; Crushers, Pulver- 
izers; Dryers— Aggregate; Dust Control 
Equipment; Elevators; Feeders; Grating: 
Grizzlies; Indicators—Bin Level; Loaders— 
Bucket; Plant Design and Layout; Plants— 
Stationary, Portable; Screen Sections—Wire 
Cloth; Screens—Vibrating, Shaking, Revolv- 
ing; Speed Reducers; Washing Equipment 


Berlin Construction Co., Inc. 
Depot Road, Berlin, Conn. 


Bins; Conveyors— Belt: Plant Design and 
Layout; Plants—Stationary 


Birdsboro-Buchanan Crusher Dept. 
Birdsboro Corp. 
1941 Furnace St., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Crushers, Pulverizers — Jaw, Roll 
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Manufacturers Division — National Crushed Stone Association 
(continued ) 


Brunner & Lay-Southern, Inc. 
P. O. Box 5235, Asheville, N. C. 
Bits—Rock; Steel—Alloy, Carbon 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bits Rock; Buckets —Dragline; Dippers — 
Shovel; Drills, Drilling Equipment, Supplies; 
Shovels, Draglines, Cranes, Clamshells 


Buffalo Springfield Co. 
Division of Koehring Co. 
1210 Kenton St., Springfield, Ohio 
Drills, Driliing Equipment — Rotary, Churn 


Buffalo Wire Works Co.., Inc. 
320 Terrace, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Screen Sections — Wire Cloth 


Canadian Industries Ltd. 
P. O. Box 10, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Explosives, Blasting Supplies 


Cape Ann Anchor & Forge Co. 
P. O. Box 360, Gloucester, Mass. 
Drop Balls 


Chain Belt Co. 

P. O. Box 2022, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Bearings: Bin Gates; Bins; Buckets — Ele- 
vator; Castings — Iron, Alloy Iron; Chains; 
Conveyors— Belt, Apron, Chain, Drag, 
Flight, Vibrating; Elevators; Feeders; Griz- 
zlies; Pillow Blocks; Plant Design and Lay- 
out; Plants — Stationary, Portable; Pumps; 
Screens — Vibrating, Shaking, Revolving 


Church, H. F.., Inc. 
P. O. Box 72, Farmington, Conn. 
Drilling — Contract 


Clark Equipment Co. 
Construction Machinery Division 
P. O. Box 599, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Bulldozers, Scrapers, Elevating Graders; Load- 


ers — Tractor; Shovels, Draglines, Cranes, 
Clamshells; Tractors — Truck 


Continental Conveyor & Equipment Co. 
P. O. Box 398, Winfield, Ala. 


Conveyors — Belt, Flight, Screw; Elevators — 
Bucket; Feeders; Pillow Blocks 


Contractors and Engineers Magazine 
470 Park Ave., South, New York 16, N. Y. 
Publications — Trade 


Cross Perforated Metals Plant 
National-Standard Co. 
P. O. Box 507, Carbondale, Pa. 


Screen Sections — Plate; Screens — Vibrating, 
Shaking, Revolving 


Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 
1000 Fifth St., Columbus, Ind. 
Engines — Diesel 


Davey Compressor Co. 
600 Franklin Ave., Kent, Ohio 
Air Compressors; Drilling Equipment 


Deister Machine Co. 
1933 East Wayne St., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


Classifiers; Screens — Vibrating; 
Equipment 


Washing 
Derrick Manufacturing Corp. 
590 Duke Road, Buffalo 25, N. Y. 
Screens—Vibrating; Sieve Shakers 


Diamond Iron Works 
Division Goodman Manufacturing Co. 
Halsted St. and 48th Place, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Belts — Conveyor, Elevator; Bins; Buckets — 
Elevator; Conveyors—Belt; Crushers—Ham- 
mermill, Jaw, Roll; Feeders—Apron, Plate: 
Plant Design and Layout; Plants—Station- 
ary, Portable; Screens—Vibrating, Shaking, 
Revolving; Washing Equipment 


Differential Co. 
P. O. Box 238, Findlay, Ohio 


Cars — Mine, Quarry; Locomotives; Trucks, 
Trailers, Truck Bodies—Highway, Off High- 
way 


Dixon Supply Co. 
3104 Fourth Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala. 
Conveyors — Belt 
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Manufacturers Division — National Crushed Stone Association 
(continued) 


Drill Carrier Corp. 
P. O. Box 628, Salem, Va. 
Drills, Drilling Equipment, Supplies 


Du Pont of Canada Ltd. 
P. O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Explosives, Blasting Supplies 


Du Pont, E. I., de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington 98, Del. 
Explosives, Blasting Supplies 


Eagle Crusher Co., Inc. 
900 Harding Way East, Galion, Ohio 


Bins; Buckets — Elevator; Conveyors — Belt; 
Crushers, Pulverizers; Feeders; Loaders — 
Bucket; Plant Design and Layout; Plants— 
Stationary, Portable; Screens—Revolving 


Eagle Iron Works 
P. O. Box 934, Des Moines 4, Iowa 


Castings — Iron, Alloy Iron; Classifiers; Drop 
Balls; Washing Equipment 


Easton Car & Construction Co. 
Easton, Pa. 


Cars — Mine, Quarry; Trailers, Truck Bodies 
— Off Highway 


Ensign-Bickford Co. 


660 Hopmeadow St., P. O. Box 308, 
Simsbury, Conn. 


Blasting Supplies 


Eriez Manufacturing Co. 
1945 Grove Drive, Erie, Pa. 


Feeders; Separators — Magnetic; Vibrators — 
For Bins and Chutes 


ESCO Corp. 
1017 Griggs St., Danville, Il. 


Buckets — Clamshell, Dragline; Castings — 
Manganese, Alloy Steel; Chains; Dippers — 
Shovel; Steel—Alloy, Carbon, Manganese 


Euclid Division 
General Motors Corp. 
Hudson, Ohio 


Bulldozers, Scrapers; Loaders—Tractor; Trac- 
tors— Crawler, Truck; Trucks, Trailers, 
Truck Bodies — Off Highway 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
4607 Lexington St., Chicago 44, II. 
Belt Fasteners 


Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Manganese Steel Dept. 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Castings—Manganese, Alloy Steel; Crushers, 
Pulverizers; Dippers—Shovel; Screen Sec- 
tions — Plate; Steel — Alloy, Manganese 


Gardner-Denver Co. 
South Front St., Quincy, Ill. 


Air Compressors; Bits — Rock; Drills, Drilling 
Equipment, Supplies; Pumps 


General Electric Co. 
Locomotive & Car Equipment Dept. 
2901 East Lake Road, Erie 1, Pa. 


Electrical Apparatus— Motors, Generators, 
Control Rectifiers; Locomotives — Diesel 
Electric, Electric, Battery; Trucks — Off 
Highway 


Gill Rock Drill Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 251, Lebanon, Pa. 


Bits — Rock; Drills, Drilling Equipment, Sup- 
plies 


Gilson Screen Co. 
110 Center St., Malinta, Ohio 
Testing Sieves and Sieve Shakers 


Goodrich, B. F., Industrial Products Co. 
500 South Main St., Akron 18, Ohio 


Belts — Conveyor, 


Elevator, 
Hose; Tires, Tubes 


Transmission; 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron 16, Ohio 


Batteries; Belts—Conveyor, Elevator, Trans- 
mission; Hose; Tires, Tubes 
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Manufacturers Division — National Crushed Stone Association 
(continued ) 


Gulf Oil Corp. 
Gulf Bldg., 710 Main Street, Houston 2, Texas 


Batteries; Lubricating Oils, Greases, Gasoline, 
Diesel Fuels; Tires, Tubes 


Harnischfeger Corp. 
4400 West National Ave., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


Engines — Diesel; Hoists — Drum; Power Gen- 
erating and Distributing Systems; Shovels, 
Draglines, Cranes, Clamshells:; Welding 
Equipment and Supplies 


HarriSteel Products Co. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Screen Sections — Wire Cloth 


Heidenreich, E. Lee, Jr. 
Consulting Engineers 
75 Second St., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Consulting Engineers; Plant Design and Layout 


Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
Screen Sections — Plate; Buckets — Elevator; 


Grating; Screens—Vibrating, Shaking, Re- 
volving; Testing Sieves and Sieve Shakers 


Hensley Equipment Co., Inc. 


800 Peratta Ave., San Leandro, Calif. 
Castings 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
Explosives, Blasting Supplies 


Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
701-745 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Asphalt Plants; Dryers — Aggregate; Feeders 


Hewitt-Robins Incorporated 
666 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, Conn. 


Bearings: Belts—Conveyor, Elevator, Trans- 
mission; Bin Gates; Bins; Buckets—Elevator; 
Car Pullers; Car Shakeouts; Classifiers; 
Conveyors — Belt, Wire; Crushers, Pulver- 
izers; Elevators; Feeders; Hoists — Drum: 
Hose; Indicators — Bin Level; Pillow Blocks; 
Plant Design and Layout; Plants — Station- 
ary, Portable; Screen Sections — Plate, Wire 
Cloth; Screens — Vibrating, Shaking, Re- 
volving; Speed Reducers; Vibrators — For 
Bins and Chutes; Washing Equipment 


Hoyt Wire Cloth Co. 
P. O. Box 1577, Lancaster, Pa. 


Bucker-Up Strips— Rubber; Screen Sections 
— Wire Cloth 


Hughes-Hawthorne, Inc. 
P. O. Box 2539, Houston 1, Texas 
Bits — Rock; Drills, Drilling Supplies 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Air Compressors; Bits — Rock; Drills, Drilling 
Equipment, Supplies: Blowers and Fans: 
Engines — Diesel; Hoists—Drum; Pneu- 
matic Tools; Pumps 


International Harvester Co. 
Construction Equipment Division 


P. O. Box 270, Melrose Park, Ill. 


Bulldozers, Scrapers, Elevating Graders; En- 
gines — Diesel, Gasoline; Loaders — Tractor: 
Tractors — Crawler (Wheel), Truck; Trucks, 
Trailers, Truck Bodies—Highway, Off 
Highway 


Iowa Manufacturing Co. 
916 16th St., N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Asphalt Plants; Belts— Conveyor, Elevator; 
Bins; Classifiers; Conveyors — Belt; Crush- 
ers, Pulverizers; Dryers — Aggregate; Dust 
Control Equipment; Feeders; Grizzlies; Plant 
Design and Layout; Plants — Stationary, 
Portable; Screen Sections— Plate, Wire 
Cloth; Screens — Vibrating, Shaking, Re- 
volving; Washing Equipment 


Jaeger Machine Co. 
550 West Spring St., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Air Compressors; Drills, Drilling Equipment, 
Supplies; Hoists — Drum; Pumps 


Jaques Bros. Ltd. 


Griffiths and Palmer Sts., Richmond, 
Victoria, Australia 


Crushers, Pulverizers; 
Plants — Stationary, Portable; 
Vibrating, Shaking, Revolving; 
Draglines, Cranes, Clamshells 


Feeders; 
Screens — 
Shovels, 


Elevators; 
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Manufacturers Division — National Crushed Stone Association 
(continued) 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
815 North Fourth St., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Bin Gates; Blowers and Fans; Buckets — Ele- 
vator; Car Pullers; Chains; Clutches; Con- 
veyors— Belt, Apron, Vibrating, Screw, 
Bucket, Slat; Crushers, Pulverizers—Impact, 
Roll; Dryers— Aggregate; Elevators— Buck- 
et; Feeders: Grizzlies; Indicators — Bin 
Level; Locomotives — Electric; Pillow 
Blocks; Screens — Vibrating, Shaking, Re- 
volving; Washing Equipment 


Joy Manufacturing Co. 
333 Henry W. Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Air Compressors; Bits— Rock; Blowers and 
Fans; Car Pullers; Conveyors— Belt; Crush- 
ers; Drilling— Contract; Drills, Drilling 
Equipment, Supplies; Dust Control Equip- 
ment; Hoists — Drum 


Kennedy Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Corp. 
405 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Bins; Blowers and Fans; Buckets — Elevator; 
Castings — Iron, Alloy Iron; Classifiers; Con- 
veyors — Belt; Drop Balis; Dryers — Aggre- 
gate; Elevators; Feeders; Pillow Blocks; 
Plant Design and Layout; Plants—Station- 
ary, Portable; Screens — Vibrating, Shaking, 
Revolving; Washing Equipment 


Kensington Steel Division 
Poor & Co., Inc. 
505 East Kensington Ave., Chicago 28, Il. 


Buckets — Elevator; Castings — Manganese, 
Alloy Steel; Chains; Conveyors — Drag; 
Crushers, Pulverizers (Parts); Elevators; 
Feeders (Parts); Screen Sections — Plate; 
Shovels, Draglines, Cranes, Clamshells 
(Parts); Steel — Alloy, Carbon, Manganese; 
Tractors — Crawler (Parts) 


Koehring Division 
Koehring Co. 
3026 West Concordia Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


Loaders — Bucket; Shovels, Draglines, Cranes, 
Clamshells; Trucks, Truck Bodies — Off 
Highway 


Lecco Machinery & Engineering Co. 
New Airport Road, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Conveyors — Vibrating; 
Vibrating, Shaking; 
and Chutes 


Feeders; Screens — 
Vibrators— For Bins 


Le Roi Division 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


North Main Ave. and Russell Road, 
Sidney, Ohio 


Air Compressors; Bits — Rock; Drills, Drilling 
Equipment; Pneumatic Tools 


LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co. 
2301 North Adams St., Peoria, III. 


Bulldozers, Scrapers, Elevating Graders: Trac- 
tors— Crawler (Rubber Tired); Trucks, 
Trailers, Truck Bodies — Off Highway; Wire 
Rope and Related Products 


Link-Belt Co. 
300 West Pershing Road, Chicago 9, III. 


Bearings; Belts — Conveyor, Elevator, Trans- 
mission; Bin Gates; Bins; Buckets — Clam- 
shell, Dragline, Elevator; Car Pullers: Car 
Shakeouts; Castings—Iron, Alloy Iron; 
Chains; Classifiers; Clutches; Conveyors — 
Belt; Dippers— Shovel; Dryers — Aggre- 
gate; Elevators; Feeders: Grizzlies; Pillow 
Blocks; Plant Design and Layout; Plants — 
Stationary, Portable; Screen Sections — 
Plate; Screens — Vibrating, Shaking, Re- 
volving; Shovels, Draglines, Cranes, Clam- 
shells; Speed Reducers; Vibrators — For Bins 
and Chutes; Washing Equipment 


Lippmann Engineering Works, Inc. 
4603 West Mitchell St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
Bin Gates; Bins; Classifiers — Sand; Convey- 


ors—Flite; Crushers; Elevators — Belt, 
Chain; Feeders— Apron, Reciprocating; 
Plants — Stationary, Portable; Screens —Vi- 
brating; Washing Equipment 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Cloth Co. 
4333 West Clayton Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Screen Sections — Wire Cloth 


Mack Trucks, Inc. 
1355 West Front St., Plainfield, N. J. 


Tractors— Truck; Trucks — Highway, 


Off 
Highway 


Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Richmond St. and Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Bin Gates; Bins; Grizzlies: Screen Sections — 
Plate, Wire Cloth; Screens — Vibrating, 
Shaking, Revolving; Steel — Alloy, Carbon, 
Manganese 
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Manufacturers Division — National Crushed Stone Association 
(continued ) 


Marion Power Shovel Co. 
Division of Universal Marion Corp. 
617 West Center St., Marion, Ohio 


Dippers — Shovel; Shovels, Draglines, Cranes, 
Clamshells 


Marsh, E. F., Engineering Co. 
4324 West Clayton Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Bin Gates; Buckets — Elevator; Conveyors — 
Belt, Portable, Apron; Elevators; Feeders: 
Plant Design and Layout; Plants—Station- 
ary, Portable 


McKay Co. 
1005 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Chains; Welding Equipment and Supplies 


McLanahan Corp. 
252 Wall St., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Castings — Iron, Alloy Iron: Classifiers; 
Clutches; Crushers—Jaw, Roll; Elevators; 
Feeders; Grizzlies—Roller; Pillow Blocks; 
Plants — Stationary; Screens — Shaking, Re- 
volving; Washing Equipment 


Meissner Engineers, Inc. 
300 West Washington St., Chicago 6, III. 
Consulting Engineers; Plant Design and Layout 


Mission Manufacturing Co. 
P. O. Box 4209, Houston 14, Texas 


Bits— Rock; Drills, Drilling Equipment: 
Pumps 


Murphy Diesel Co. 
5317 West Burnham St., Milwaukee 19, Wis. 


Engines — Diesel; Power Generating and Dis- 
tributing Systems; Welding Equipment 


New Jersey Drilling Co., Inc. 
Box 251, Route 206, Netcong, N. J. 
Drilling — Contract 


Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
3073 South Chase Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Castings — Manganese, Alloy Steel; Crushers, 


Pulverizers; Engines — Diesel; Feeders; 
Grizzlies; Hoists—-Drum; Power Gener- 
ating and Distributing Systems; Screens — 
Vibrating 


Northern Blower Division 
Buell Engineering Co. 
6409 Barberton Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Blowers and Fans; Classifiers: Dust Control 
Equipment — Bags, Precipitator, Cyclone 


Northwest Engineering Co. 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
Shovels, Draglines, Cranes, Clamshells 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Organics Division 
East Alton, Ill. 
Explosives, Blasting Supplies 


Pennsylvania Crusher Division 
Bath Iron Works Corp. 
323 South Matlack St., West Chester, Pa. 


Crushers, Pulverizers — Gyratory, 
mill, Impact, Jaw, Roll 


Hammer- 


Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 
4710 West Division St., Chicago 51, Il. 


Buckets — Clamshell, Dragline: 
Manganese; Dippers — Shovel; 
Bucket, Tractor; Pumps 


Castings — 
Loaders — 


Pioneer Engineering 
Division of Poor & Co., Inc. 

3200 Como Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Asphalt Plants: Belts — Conveyor; Bins; Con- 
veyors — Belt; Crushers — Hammermill, 
Jaw, Roll; Dryers — Aggregate; Feeders — 
Apron, Reciprocating; Plants — Stationary, 
Portable; Screen Sections— Plate, Wire 
Cloth; Screens — Vibrating, Revolving; 
Washing Equipment 


Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Publications — Trade 


REICHdrill Division 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

6 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Air Compressors; Bits — Rock; Drills, Drilling 
Equipment, Supplies; Engines — Diesel; 
Hoists — Drum; Hose; Pneumatic Tools; 
Power Generating and Distributing Sys- 
tems; Pumps 
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Manufacturers Division — National Crushed Stone Association 
(continued) 


Rock Products 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Publications — Trade 


Rogers Iron Works Co. 
11th and Pearl Sts., Joplin, Mo. 


Bins; Castings—Iron; Classifiers Screw, 
Paddle; Conveyors— Belt, Pan; Crushers, 
Pulverizers; Drills; Drop Balls; Elevators — 
Bucket; Feeders — Apron, Belt, Reciprocat- 
ing; Grizzlies— Roll, Vibrating; Hoists — 
Drum; Plants—Stationary, Portable; Screens 
— Vibrating, Revolving; Washing Equip- 
ment 


Schramm, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Air Compressors; Bits — Rock; Drills, Drilling 
Equipment, Supplies; Pneumatic Tools 


Screen Equipment Co., Inc. 
40 Anderson Road, Buffalo 25, N. Y. 
Screens — Vibrating 


Screen Heating Transformers, Inc. 
428 Erie St. South, Massillon, Ohio 


Electrical Apparatus; 


Screens — Vibrating, 
Shaking, Revolving 


Sherman & Reilly 
916 West 33rd St., Chattanooga 10, Tenn. 
Screen Sections — Wire Cloth 


Simplicity Engineering Co. 
Durand, Mich. 
Car Shakeouts; Conveyors — Pan; Feeders — 


Vibrating; Grizzlies; Screen Sections — 
Plate, Wire Cloth; Screens — Vibrating 


Smith Engineering Works 
Division Barber-Greene Co. 
P. O. Box 723, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Belts — Conveyor, Elevator; Buckets — Ele- 
vator; Classifiers — Sand; Conveyors — Belt; 
Crushers —Gyratory, Impact, Jaw, Roll; 
Elevators — Bucket; Feeders— Apron, Re- 
ciprocating, Vibrating; Grizzlies — Rotary, 
Vibrating, Stationary; Plant Design and Lay- 
out; Plants — Stationary, Portable; Screens 
— Vibrating, Revolving; Washing Equip- 
ment 


Spencer Chemical Co. 
610 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Explosives, Blasting Supplies 


Stedman Foundry & Machine Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 209, Aurora, Ind. 


Crushers, Pulverizers — Cage, 


Hammermill; 
Screens — Vibrating 


Sturtevant Mill Co. 
103 Clayton St., Dorchester, Boston 22, Mass. 


Crushers, Pulverizers; Screens — Vibrating; 
Separators — Air 


Taylor-Wharton Co. 
Division Harsco Corp. 

High Bridge, N. J. 

Buckets — Elevator; Castings—tIron, Alloy 
Iron, Manganese, Alloy Steel; Chains; Con- 
veyors—-Apron; Dippers— Shovel; Drop 
Balls; Screen Sections — Plate, Wire Cloth; 
Welding Equipment and Supplies 


Thew Shovel Co. 
East 28th St. and Fulton Road, Lorain, Ohio 


Loaders — Wheel; Shovels, Draglines, Cranes, 
Clamshells 


Thor Power Tool Co. 
175 North State St., Aurora, II. 


Belts — Conveyor, Elevator, Transmission: 
Bits — Rock; Drills, Drilling Equipment, 
Supplies; Dust Control Equipment; Hoists — 
Drum; Hose; Motors — Electric, Pneumatic; 
Pneumatic Tools; Power Generating and 
Distributing Systems — Portable Electric 
Generators; Pumps — Sump, Sludge 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Service-Sales Division 
1835 Dueber Ave., S. W., Canton 6, Ohio 
Bearings — Roller; Bits — Rock; Steel — Alloy 


Torrington Co. 
Bantam Bearings Division 
3702 West Sample St., South Bend 21, Ind. 
Bearings 
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Manufacturers Division — National Crushed Stone Association 
(continued) 


Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing 
Division of Fuller Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Air Compressors; Blowers and Fans; Convey- 
ors — Pneumatic; Crushers, Pulverizers; 
Dryers — Aggregate; Dust Control Equip- 


ment; Feeders: Indicators—Bin Level; 
Plant Design and Layout 


Trojan Powder Co. 
17 North Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


Explosives, Blasting Supplies 


Tyler, W. S., Co. 
3615 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Screen Sections — Wire Cloth; Screens — Vi- 
brating, Shaking, Revolving; Testing Sieves 
and Sieve Shakers; Vibrators— For Bins 
and Chutes; Washing Equipment 


Universal Engineering Corp. 
Subsidiary of Pettibone Mulliken Corp. 
625 C Ave., N. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Asphalt Plants; Bin Gates; Bins — Portable. 
Semi-Portable; Conveyors — Belt, Pan, 
Apron; Crushers, Pulverizers — Hammer- 
mill, Impact, Jaw, Roll; Elevators — Bucket, 
Belt; Feeders — Wobbler, Pan, Apron, Vi- 
brating; Grizzlies; Plant Design and Layout; 


Plants — Stationary, Portable; Screens — 
Vibrating, Shaking, Revolving; Washing 
Equipment 


Varel Manufacturing Co. 
9230 Denton Drive, Dallas 20, Texas 


Bits — Rock 


Vibra-Tech Engineers, Inc. 


407 Hazleton National Bank Bldg., 
Hazleton, Pa. 


Seismological Instruments, Surveys 


Vibration Measurement Engineers, Inc. 
725 Oakton St., Evanston, III. 


Blasting Machines; Seismological Instruments, 
Surveys 


Webb, Jervis B., Co. 
8951 Alpine Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 


Chains; Conveyors — Belt, Apron, Drag, 
Flight; Elevators — Bucket; Feeders; Plant 
Design and Layout; Plants — Stationary, 
Portable 


Werco Steel Co. 
2151 East 83rd St., Chicago 17, Il. 


Belts — Conveyor, Elevator; Buckets — Clam- 
shell, Dragline, Elevator; Castings — Man- 
ganese, Alloy Steel; Chains; Conveyors — 
Belt; Crushers, Pulverizers; Dippers — 
Shovel; Drop Balls; Plant Design and Lay- 
out; Plants — Stationary, Portable; Screen 
Sections — Plate, Wire Cloth; Wire Rope and 
Related Products 


Western-Knapp Engineering Co. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Consulting Engineers; Plant Design and Layout 


White Motor Co. 
842 East 79th St., Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Engines — Gasoline; Tractors — Truck; Trucks 
—Highway, Off Highway 


White Motor Co. 
Autocar Division 
Exton, Pa. 


Tractors — Truck; Trucks — Highway, Off 
Highway 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Division 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Screen Sections— Wire Cloth; Screens — Vi- 
brating, Shaking, Revolving; Wire Rope and 
Related Products 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2701-2723 North Broadway, St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Bins; Crushers, Pulverizers; Feeders; Screens 
— Vibrating; Separators — Air 


Wiss & Associates 
Division of Engineers Collaborative 
570 Northwest Highway, Des Plaines, IIl. 
Seismological Instruments, Surveys 
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